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Testament. But the English Church had drunk in,
he held, too deeply the temper, ideas, andlaws of an am-
bitious and advancing civilisation; so much so as to
be unfaithful to its special charge and mission. The
prophet had ceased to rebuke, warn, and suffer; he\
had thrown in his lot with those who had ceased to
be cruel and inhuman, but who thought only of mak-
ing their dwelling-place as secure and happy as they
could. The Church had become respectable, com-
fortable, sensible, temperate, liberal; jealous about
the forms of its creeds, equally jealous of its secular
rights, interested in the discussion of subordinate
questions, and becoming more and more tolerant of
differences; ready for works of benevolence and large
charity, in sympathy with the agricultural poor, open-
handed in its gifts; a willing fellow-worker with society
in kindly deeds, and its accomplice in secularity. All
this was admirable, but it was not the life of the New
Testament, and it was that which filled his thoughts.
The English Church had exchanged religion for civil-
isation, the first century for the nineteenth, the New
Testament as it is written, for a counterfeit of it inter-
preted by Paley or Mr. Simeon; and it seemed to .
have betrayed its trust.

Form after form was tried by him, the Chris-
tianity of Evangelicalism, the Christianity of Whately,
the Christianity of Hawkins, the Christianity of
Keble and Pusey; it was all very well, but it was
not the Christianity of the New Testament and of
the first ages. He wrote the Church of the Fathers